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Southern College Presidents 


Dr. George H. Denny * University of Alabama 


R. GEORGE H. “MIKE” DEN- 

NY, his battered pipe, his over- 

coat, slung cape-like over his 
shoulders, and his football enthusi- 
asm, are as much a part of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama as that great in- 
stitution is a part of the South’s edu- 
cational system. 

Dr. Denny became president of the 
University of Alabama in 1912 when 
it was a small classical college with 
an enrollment of less than 500 pupils 
and developed it, in the face of baf- 
fling obstacles, into a modern uni- 
versity with an enrollment of more 
than 5,000. His achievements with 
the meager means available have been 
phenomenal. 

When Denny came to Alabama 30 
years ago the University had spent 
its income and borrowed from its en- 
dowment. He paid off this debt, built 
up its endowment, and through the 
years set up reserves upon which the 
University has steadily advanced. The 
great expansion of the University of 
Alabama — its enrollment, physical 
equipment, faculty and prestige — 
resulted from his foresight, planning, 
and sound financing. He carried the 
University safely through the pre- 
vious war crisis and through the hard 
years of the depression, and now, at 
the age of 72, is at the helm again. 

One of the most colorful, as well 
as brilliant, educators in the country, 
Denny is a great believer in the value 
of college athletics. “Mike,” as he is 
familiarly called by thousands of Ala- 
bama alumni and students, has said, 
time and again, “if we had more boys 
out on the athletic field, I wouldn’t 
have to see so many of them in my 
office.” 


Ai a recent banquet honoring Ala- 
bama’s football squad Denny stated 
that, “I would rather be — more than 
anything I know —a young man of 
18, candidate for Phi Beta Kappa 
honors, and play left halfback on the 
Alabama Crimson Tide.” And these 
words of Dr. Denny give an interest- 
ing and enlightening insight on his 
feelings toward scholarship and ath- 
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letics. To “Mike,” the two are equal- 
ly important. 


Denny is a keen student of football 
and there are few laymen who have a 
better understanding of the game than 
he. He loves to talk to the Alabama 
coaches about the team and_ the 
capabilities of individual players, but 
it is likely that the Crimson Tide 
coaches don’t always relish his pene- 
trating questions after the team has 
played a bad game. Mike likes to 
win — and who doesn’t? — but he is 
satisfied if Alabama plays a good 
game — win or lose. No man is 
quicker to accord merit to the oppo- 
sition than Denny. He doesn’t alibi— 
for either the Crimson Tide’s or his 
own setbacks — but profits by mis- 
takes and expects his fellow workers 
to do likewise. 


Mike still misses very few football 
practices, much less a varsity game. 
Out at Tide scrimmage sessions he is 
practically a 12th man on the of- 
fensive team, so close does he stand 
to the action. Alabama legend has 
it that whenever “Dr. Mike” is 
knocked off his feet at football prac- 
tice the Crimson Tide is Rose Bowl 
bound. And Denny may even have 
faith in this himself by now, for he 
has thrilled at five Alabama teams in 
the Pasadena classic. When Ala- 
bama’s football teams were at the 
peak of their success, making regular 
treks to the Rose Bowl, and somewhat 
superior to a majority of the Southern 
elevens, Dr. Denny and the University 
underwent a good bit of criticism. 
But, a reply to the critics wasn’t even 
considered necessary —the “new” 
University, its great physical and in- 
tellectual advancement under Denny, 
answered the critics much better than 
any words could do. Had Dr. Denny 
neglected the University to indulge 
in athletics the criticism might have 
been justified. But, the growth of the 
University of Alabama, paralleling 
the growth of great Crimson Tide ath- 
letic teams, is proof enough that work 
has been done. 


Blessed with a remarkable mem- 





DR. GEORGE H. DENNY 


ory, Dr. Denny never forgets a face 
or aname. In the early thirties, when 
the University’s enrollment was 
around 4,000, it is said that he could 
call a majority of the student body 
by their names and even today, at 72, 
Mike knows hundreds of students and, 
surely, every Crimson Tide athlete. 
Charles Bernier, who, as athletic di- 
rector from 1920 to 1923, was in- 
strumental in Alabama’s climb to the 
top in intercollegiate athletics and 
who recently returned to the Capstone 
as alumni secretary, recalls his first 
meeting with Denny. It was in 1911 
when Bernier was a star athlete at 
Hampden Sydney and Dr. Denny was 
president of Washington and Lee. 
Bernier was pitching for Hampden 
Sydney against W. and L. and held a 
2-0 lead when in the fourth or fifth in- 
ning the game was called off because 
of the death of a Washington and Lee 
professor. Dr. Denny came over and 
clasped the youthful Bernier’s hand 
and congratulated him for his fine 
performance. But, Bernier related, 
before he could even say “Thank 
you,” Dr. Denny had quickly added, 
“But, we would have beaten you be- 
fore that game was over.” “And he 
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said it as if he really meant it, too,” 
Bernier commented. 

Now serving in his 26th year as 
president—in addition to five years 
as chancellor — Dr. Denny has been 
recalled to active leadership of a great 
university for the second time within 
25 years—a unique record among 
educators. Forty-one years ago he be- 
came president of Washington and 
Lee University. In 1912 he resigned 
to take over at Alabama and in 1929 
Denny was asked to return to Wash- 
ington and Lee, but he preferred to 
stay at his beloved “Capstone.” In 
1936, after 25 years as president, Dr. 
Denny resigned and was made chan- 
celior. Returning to his native Vir- 
ginia, Mike remained in semi-retire- 
ment, coming back to Alabama only 
for the football season and for im- 
portant University meetings. 

When Dr. Richard C. Foster, Den- 
nys successor as University presi- 
dent, died last November (1941), 
Mike returned to Alabama to take 
over the chair he filled so remark- 
ably for 25 years, and as he recently 
termed it, “to bridge this chasm in a 
time of stress.” 

Born in Hanover County, Virginia, 
December 3, 1870, Denny received 
both his A.B. and A.M. degrees at 
Hampden Sydney College, taking his 
Ph.D. at the University of Virginia 
in 1896. He taught during his Uni- 
versity of Virginia days at old Pan- 
tops Academy and then went back to 
Hampden Sydney as a member of the 
faculty for three years. Dr. Denny 
went to Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity in 1899 to teach Latin and be- 
came acting president two years later. 
In June, 1902, he was inaugurated 
president and served until January 1. 
1912¢ when he first came to Alabama. 

Speaking at a silver anniversary 
banquet in Montgomery in 1936, hon- 
oring him for his 25 years of service 
to Alabama, Dr. Denny said, “I can 
testify that the greatest satisfaction 
and the greatest reward of these years 
have come, not from the investiture 


‘and the trappings of high office . . . 


but from the daily association with 
vital and picturesque youth — all the 
way from their scholarly enthusiasms 
in the classroom to their victorious 
shoutings on the field of sports. I am 
superlatively happy to say that it is 
in that association . . . that I have 
found and now find all the compen- 
sation that I covet.” 

An article in a 1912 issue of the 
Tuscaloosa News during Denny’s first 
year as president gives a colorful pic- 
ture of Mike that is still accurately 
true 30 years later. The story said, 
in part: 
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“George Hutcheson Denny, A.B., 
A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., etc., president of 
the University of Alabama, is the way 
the mast head of the University cata- 
logue begins these days. That’s the 
way it looks in print, but when you 
see it at the end of one of the thousand 
letters Dr. Denny writes every day, it 
looks like the ticket Loo June gives 
you for your laundry. Fortunately we 
do not have to read Dr. Denny’s hand- 
writing except in his signature and we 


wi 


can guess at that. Dr. Denny writes 
poorly partly because he’s a genius 
and partly because he’s always in a 
hurry. And just to give artistic touch, 
often adds a blot of ink. 

“Dr. Denny goes at his signature 
just as he goes at everything else — 
his fist clinched, his teeth set, and his 
back up. He’s the ‘big noise’ around 
the University as 500 students and a 
score or more of faculty members 

(Continued on page 25) 


Denny Chimes, on University of Alabama campus, erected by voluntary subscription as tribute 
to Dr. Denny. The President’s mansion is seen in the background. 
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War May Bring a Revival of Boxing in Schools and Colleges 


By WILLIAM H. WRANEK, JR. 


Director of Publicity, University of Virginia 


OXING in the schools and col- 

leges of the South may be on 

the way to a revival of popu- 
larity as an end product of the swift 
spread of interest in the fistic sport 
through the camps and posts of the 
nation’s armed forces. 

Intercollegiate boxing was born of 
World War I and flourished mightily 
for a while before it began to lan- 
guish. Now the same factors that 
brought about the development of this 
sport are working again in World 
War II. 

Many college boys of a generation 
ago first learned to box in Army 
camps or on the Navy’s ships. This 
was in a large measure due to Dr. 
Joseph E. Raycroft, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, the present chairman of the 
Publication Committee of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association. 
He was in charge of training camp 
activities of the War Department in 
1917 and 1918, and so great did his 
interest become in boxing as an aid 
to physical development that he com- 
piled the first code of boxing rules 
for use among the amateurs of that 
period. 

After the Armistice, when service 
men returned to complete their edu- 
cation, they brought with them to the 
college their love of boxing. Inter- 
collegiate competition in the sport 
was not long in developing. First 
collegiate match on record was held 
in Philadelphia during the winter of 
1919, with Pennsylvania defeating 
Penn State four bouts to two. 

As boxing spread through the East, 
then into New England, the South and 
the Middle West, a set of rules to gov- 
ern intercollegiate boxing was drawn 
up on the basis of Dr. Raycroft’s war- 
time code and was approved by the 
Committee on Boxing of the N.C.A.A. 
And in the same year, 1921, this na- 
tional body sanctioned the formation 
of the Intercollegiate Boxing Associa- 
tion. 

Charter members of this association 
were Pennsylvania, Penn State, Navy 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Virginia, Yale, Spring- 
field, Army, and Carnegie Tech, while 
not regular members of the associa- 
tion, competed with members under 
the newly adopted rules. 


In 1924 the Intercollegiate Boxing 
Association held its first tournament 
at Penn State College. Syracuse had 
taken the place of M. I. T. as a mem- 
ber school. Penn State won that first 
championship, and has taken six oth- 
ers. Syracuse won last winter for the 
fifth time. The Navy won four times, 
the Army twice. Nineteenth associa- 
tion tournament will be held March 6 
and 7 in this Memorial Gymnasium 
under University of Virginia sponsor- 
ship. 

Virginia’s boxing teams grew great 
under the coaching of the late Johnny 
LaRowe, whose teams were undefeated 
in 1923, 1925, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 
and 1938 against the best opposition 
offered by the colleges and universi- 
ties of the entire nation. 

First boxing tournament of the 
Southern Conference was held in 1927 
at Charlottesville under sponsorship 
of the University of Virginia. The 
rapid and wide spread of this sport 
in the South is shown by the fact that 
ten years ago the Conference tourna- 
ment drew 96 entries from seventeen 
of the twenty-three affiliates of the 
Conference at that time. 

Virginia, North Carolina, V. M. I., 
Duke, and Clemson were turning out 
the strongest teams in the upper end 
of the old Conference at that time, 
while Florida, Georgia, Tulane, 
Louisiana State, Mississippi and Mis- 
sissippi State were dominating the 
lower section of the league. 

For one cause or another recent 
years have seen intercollegiate boxing 
lose ground. Well trained boxing 
coaches have been few and far be- 
tween, and instruction in the sport 
was all too frequently turned over 
to an athletic staff member not thor- 
oughly prepared to give the care and 
supervision necessary to keep down 
injuries. 

After the split in the old Confer- 
ence the popularity of the sport be- 
gan to decline in both sections of the 
South. This year, for the first time 
since 1927, neither the Southern nor 
the Southeastern Conference is spon- 
soring a boxing tournament. Some of 
the Southern Conference members 
have been invited to affiliate with the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Boxing Asso- 
ciation for the tournament at Vir- 


ginia. And Louisiana State University 
is to be host to the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association tournament on 
March 27 and 28. 

Boxing has begun to boom again, 
however. in military centers where the 
need has been realized for improving 
the physical fitness of America’s man- 
power. Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
alike have recognized the value of 
boxing for training and conditioning. 
Many former college boxers have re- 
ceived commissions as physical educa- 
tion instructors to teach the ring sport 
to the men in uniform. 

Need for a program of mass box- 
ing in the United States has been 
pointed out by DeWitt Portal, coach 
at San Jose State College in Cali- 
fornia, in an article he has written as 
an introduction to the official 
N.C.A.A. Boxing Guide for 1942. 

The machine age of America, “the 
push button era” has caused a phys- 
ically fitless depression, he points 
out, and the youth of the nation has 
been found to be soft just when ur- 
gently needed for another tremendous 
physical and mental conflict. 

Coach Portal notes that the Army 
and the Navy have already instituted 
a program of mass boxing. The Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Boxing Coaches 
Association, of which he is secretary- 
treasurer, is working with the Na- 
tional Defense Program, and he offers 
its leadership and guidance to the 
many potential high school boxing 
programs throughout the United 
States. Says he in conclusion, “It is 
our hope that we can help Uncle Sam 
develop the boy of today into a 
stronger and more alert man of to- 
morrow.” 

From A. J. Greene, president of the 
American Boxing Association, has 
gone to schools of the nation a call 
to adopt boxing “as part of school 
curricula and as a potential major 
boom to health development.” He 
plans for the A.B.A. to institute a 
campaign in all its member states to 
interest high schools in taking up 
boxing on a mass scale. 

In some sections of the country the 
high schools have already recognized 
the value of boxing as a competitive 
sport. This is notably true of the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Distance Running as a Conditioner 


F all the track and field events 
conducive to fine conditioning 
such as are desired in an ideal 

war program, distance running af- 
fords the best prospect. Track has 
been the basis of athletics and physi- 
cal fitness for all time. 

The original games played in the 
higher civilizations of pre-Christian 
eras were based upon track, and many 
of the events of centuries ago have 
their traditions still preserved in the 
discus, sprints, relays, distance run- 
ning, the javelin and the obstacle 
races or hurdles. Most of these 
events, particularly the javelin and 
sprints, have been used daily in the 
development of soldiers. Of all the 
users of the physical fitness theory in 
a war program, the Spartans of an- 
cient Greece rank foremost. 

Distance running has two distinct 
advantages, particularly for high 
schools and smaller colleges. In the 
first place, it can be run at no expense 
because there is no necessary team or 
personnel equipment. Any light 
shoes and running trunks will suf- 
fice. The second factor which makes 
distance running an ideal sport, is 
that it requires the least natural abili- 
ty of any sport. 

Great distance runners throughout 
the ages have not conformed to a set 
type of physical makeup. There have 
been six-footers like Chuck Fenske of 
Wisconsin, Bill Bonthron of Prince- 
ton, Walt Mehl, Wisconsin, and many 
of the Finns; on the other hand, there 
have been, and still are, such small 
_ stars as the wisp-like five foot, four- 
inch Greg Rice of Notre Dame, and 
those two English greats, Sidney 
Wooderson and Jack Lovelock. 


In preparing for the distance run, 
it would be highly advantageous to 
start slowly, first with long walks, 
then followed by a period of standard 
exercises. After three weeks of daily 
walking of three to four miles, slow 
jogs should be started. The first week 
of jogging should be from a mile to 
a mile and a half, at sustained effort, 
not a combination of jogging and 
walking. It is only when fatigue ap- 
parently sets in that good work is 
really produced. 


By WILLIAM P. MAHONEY 


Track Coach, Notre Dame University 











COACH WILKIAM Pl NGHONEY 
NOTRE DAME 


Coach Bill Mahoney, at 25 
years of age, is one of the young- 
est major college track coaches in 
America. In a year and a half 
as Irish mentor, his teams have 
beaten Ohio State’s Big Ten 
Champions, Nebraska’s Big Six 
titleholder and Michigan, defend- 
ing champions at the Butler Re- 
lays. In his first year, his team 
won the Drake Relays outdoors 
and the Central Collegiate Con- 
ference crown indoors. 


Mahoney is a former Irish 
track captain. He was graduated 
cum laude from Notre Dame’s 
College of Law in 1942, and has 
been admitted to the bar in both 
Indiana and Arizona, his home 
state. — 





At the end of a month, runners 
should jog through a mile and a half, 
going without stopping to acquire a 
“second wind.” From that point on, 
one must use discretion. Those 
stronger than the others should be 
given more difficult workouts. 

The stage is then set for the laying 


out of a three mile course. Runners 
should be sent out to run against time 
three times a week, always aiming at * 
bettering one’s own best time. It is 
best to split the group so that the bet- 
ter runners do not discourage those 
with less ability. 

An important item to be stressed 
after the program is under way for 
six weeks, is the competitive element. 
Not only should the boys improve 
their time, but also they should be 
encouraged to show superiority in 
races against those in their own class. 
It is in the development of the com- 
petitive instinct that the highest and 
most desirable qualities are developed 
in an athletic endeavor. 

Add to that competitive spirit the 
sound body which results and you 
will have a well-rounded athlete who 
will make a much better soldier than 
the boy who merely goes through 
high school and college without this 
kind of development. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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A College Program of Recreation 


By JACKSON R. SHARMAN 


Chairman, Department of Physical and Health Education, 


The Need for Recreation: It is 
generally agreed by students of social 
problems and by many other thought- 
ful citizens that there is a real need 
for programs of recreation in all 
communities. A large number of 
recreational surveys and other studies 
have revealed the urgency and seri- 
ousness of this need for recreational 
opportunities. The published results 
of the investigation of the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council of Education are outstanding 
among these reports." The emphasis 
which has been placed on the health 
and morale building values of recrea- 
tion for soldiers during the past two 
years has been of much influence in 
causing the people of the nation to 
realize that recreation is essential for 
soldiers and for other population 
groups. 

Many social trends that have been 
particularly prominent during the 
past decade have increased greatly 
the need for recreation programs. 
The mechanization of industry, agri- 
culture, and home activities has re- 
moved the opportunities that many 
persons during earlier generations 
had for self-expression in connection 
with their work. This need must now 
be met by leisure-time activities. The 
increase in leisure time available to 
large numbers of people makes it im- 
perative that opportunities for whole- 
some recreation be more widely avail- 
able. The rapid increase in mental 
diseases and degenerative diseases 
such, for example, as heart disease, 
has caused many authorities in these 
health fields to give strong and fre- 
quent recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of recreation programs. The 
increase in crime and delinquency is 
another social development that has 
helped to make clear the need of 
recreation for all economic groups at 
various age levels. 


The opportunities for college stu- 
dents to participate in wholesome 
recreation are inadequate on nearly 
all campuses. This condition exists 
in the face of the fact that boys and 
girls of college age are at the period 
in their lives when free-time experi- 
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ences make the most permanent im- 
pressions on their characters and per- 
sonalities. In many colleges approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the students be- 
long to sororities and fraternities, or- 
ganizations which probably provide 
adequate opportunities for social 
dancing for their members. Athletic 
contests provide another form of 
recreation for spectators. Commer- 
cial pool halls, bowling alleys, pic- 
ture shows, dance halls, and dine-and- 
dance road houses provide other 
forms of recreation for students who 
have the money necessary to patron- 
ize these places. If published reports 
can be believed it is evident that 
many of these establishments are en- 
tirely undesirable as places for col- 
lege youth to spend their leisure 
time. The opportunities for partici- 
pation in recreatio:. are extremely 
limited for the majority of students 
who do not belong to sororities or 
fraternities and who have only a 
limited amount of money to spend.* 


The Purpose of a College Recrea- 
tion Program. Educators agree that 
the period spent in college should not 
be spent as an emergency period to 
be lived through and to be followed 
by participation in the real affairs of 
life outside of college. The desirable 
kind of educational experiences are 
the ones gained in true-to-life situa- 
tions. College programs should be 
planned, therefore, in a way to per- 
mit each student to spend part of his 
time in coliege as a participant in 
wholesome recreation just as a lib- 
erally educated citizen should do af- 
ter he completes his period of formal 
schooling. 


‘Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. 
Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1938; Raymond G. Fuller, A Study 
of Youth Needs and Services in Muncie, 
Indiana. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1938; Jack Robertson, A Study 
of Youth Needs and Services in Dallas, 
Texas. Washington: .The American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1938; and C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and D. L. Harley, Time on Their 
Hands. Washington: The American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1941. 


Little, Brown and Company, 1939. 


The purposes of a recreation pro- 
gram in college should be: 

l. To provide leadership, facili- 
ties, equipment, and supplies that 
would make it easily convenient for 
all students to participate in recrea- 
tion activities free of charge or for a 
relatively small general recreation 
fee. 

2. To provide opportunities for all 
students to meet other boys and girls 
in a normal way in connection with 
wholesome recreation experience. 

3. To provide opportunities for 
every student to develop at least one 
hobby or permanent recreational in- 
terest. 

Principles of a College Recrea- 
tion Program. A statement of guid- 
ing principles is necessary in plan- 
ning and executing a program of 
recreation in a college. The follow- 
ing statements are proposed as being 
of some value: 

1. A university or college has the 
responsibility for the guidance and 
development of all students. This in- 
cludes intellectual, personality, and 
bodily development. 

2. Interest, skills, and abilities to 
participate in recreational activities 
are valuable in helping one to prac- 
tice good physical and mental hy- 
giene. 

3. Leisure-time activities provide 
individuals with some of the best 
means of self-expression. 

4. Individuals like to do the things 
in which they have had some experi- 
ence and in which they can achieve 
some success. 

5. Individuals learn much more 
quickly and effectively when they are 
participating in interesting and mean- 
ingful activities. 

6. A wide variety of recreational 
opportunities is necessary in order to 
meet the needs and interests of all 
university students. 

7. The needs of students should 
determine the program rather than 
the functional organization of insti- 
tutions, departments, or other agen- 
cies. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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How Important Is Swimming ? 


T is strange that so many of the 
Southern colleges have ignored 
the recommendations of accepted 

leaders in physical education. 

The committee of curriculum re- 
search of the Society of College 
Physical Directors, headed by W. R. 
LaPorte, reported on the relative 
merits of thirty activities commonly 
used in colleges. Forty of the most 
prominent leaders in physical educa- 
tion in the United States ranked the 
activities according to the following 
criteria: physical development; so- 
cial leadership; psychological bene- 
fit; safety education and recreation. 
Swimming and diving ranked first as 
contributing the most to all round de- 
velopment of the individual. 

Disregarding all the secondary 
values, the mere fact that over 7,000 
people drown in the United States 
every year should make swimming 
compulsory in every high school and 
college in the country. Colleges are 
supposed to be made up of people 
who are trying to better equip them- 
selves to take care of whatever the 
future may bring. We feel that our 
boys have a duty to both themselves 
and to their associates to make them- 
selves seaworthy. 

With the splendid new pool at 
Georgia Tech, swimming is definitely 
on the upswing. We have introduced 
the requirement that every boy must 
swim at least one hundred yards be- 
fore he can graduate. So far we have 
found no one who has an unanswer- 
able reason as to why he should not 
swim. A good instructor can unques- 
tionably teach anyone to swim re- 
gardless of past experiences, phobias, 
or physical handicaps. 

We have a group of about two hun- 
dred boys who have been rejected by 
the military department for various 
reasons and who are required to take 
Physical Education. While we insist 
that all boys must be able to swim 
100 yards, after they meet that re- 
quirement we allow them to choose 
between swimming and gymnasium. 
Those who elect the swimming, work 
on, and usually obtain, the following: 

(1) Swim 440 yards nonstop. 

(2) Tread water for 15 minutes. 


By FRED LANOUE 
Swimming Coach, Georgia Tech 








FRED LANOUE 


Coach Lanoue is a graduate 
of Springfield College, with B.S. 
and M.Ed. degrees. He was cap- 
tain of the swimming team and 
was Inter-Collegiate diving cham- 
pion in 1932. He served as swim- 
ming instructor at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club until 1942, when 
he came to Georgia Tech. In 
his first year at Tech, his team 
won the Southeastern Confer- 
ence Swimming Championship. 





(3) Swim crawl. and the side 
stroke on both sides correctly. 
Surface dive and bring up a 
body in 12 feet of water. 


(5) Cross chest carry 25 yards. 


(4 


(6) Tired swimmers carry 50 
yards, 

(7) Execute artificial respiration 
properly. 


€ 
8) 


Jump and plain dive properly 
from springboard. 

(9) Do a number of tricks on the 
diving board and in the water 
for their own and_ others’ 
amusement. 


It is obvious from this summary 
that our objectives at Tech’ are: first, 
everyone learn to swim enough to 
save himself under ordinary circum- 
stances; second, as many as possible 
carry on their swimming to the point 
where they can save themselves and 
others under practically any condi- 
tions; third, to promote varsity swim- 


ming competition, because varsity 

swimming represents crowd appeal, 

and crowd appeal represents financial . 
support. 

This year we had the first unde- 
feated team since the golden age from 
1925 to 1935 when Tech lost not one 
meet to an opponent in the South. 

It has been said that the character 
is not developed in an emergency, it 
is merely demonstrated, and that ap- 
plies equally well to swimming. Our 
success was due not to an influx of 
stars, but to the steady development 
of our own boys who learned right in 
our pool. Our boys did very well, 
but before we can enjoy national 
competition we must have the boys 
more than three years of college. We 
need to stimulate schoolboy swim- 
ming. The reason that the Japs have 
developed so phenomenally in swim- 
ming is that they have organized 
their grammar, junior high, high 
school, clubs and_ colleges into 
leagues so that when a boy reaches 
college age he has approximately ten 
years of supervised swimming where 
our boys have perhaps two. The prac- 
tical significance of this training is 
demonstrated in the statement of an 
American general that the swimming 
ability of the Japanese army con- 
tributed greatly to the speedy fall of 
Singapore. It is claimed that a corps 
of swimmers, trained by their Olym- 
pic champions, cleared a mined chan- 
nel of bombs. 

Our greatest need is leadership to 
train boys to set their sights on dis- 
tant objectives and not to give up as 
soon as progress becomes slow. So 
many children quit as soon_as the go- 
ing gets tough. It’s usually the old 
story of parents who have had to find 
their way to the top determining that 
their children shall not have to go 
through the mill, and ruining them 
in the process. Adversity breeds re- 
sourcefulness and worthwhile things 
are very seldom easy to get. 

Successful swimming is made up 
of two parts, speed and endurance. 
Speed is produced by doing things 
right. Endurance is continuing to do 
it right. It makes things much easier 

(Continued on page 26) 
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GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Preparatory School and Junior College) 
CoLLEGE Park, GEORGIA 


A FAMOUS American once said that it is unfair to discipline 
only the few million young men who are prepared for war. 

What he had in mind was that every young American should be 
put through a course of sprouts— for the good of the boys them- 
selves, and for the good of the country. 


So when, in 1900, the progressive citizens of Georgia urged Colonel 
J. C. Woodward to organize a military academy, he founded a school 
with three ideals in view. Character, he reasoned, could best be 
formed, knowledge could be acquired, and strong bodies developed 
during the plastic period of youth in the right environment and 
under proper training. 

To bring these things about the Georgia Military Academy was 
built along the home, rather than the barracks, plan. A program ‘of 
work was laid out in which all cadets were (and still are) required 
to participate. Classes were kept to such size that teachers could give 
individual instruction when necessary. 


FOUNDER 
CoLone J. C. Woopwarp 
President of Georgia Military Academy, 1900 - 1939 


Located on Historic Ground Located at Georgia Park, Georgia, six miles from the City of Atlanta, and 1,050 feet 
above sea level, the academy is one of the most highly rated military preparatory 
institutions in the country. The level ground on which it stands is beautifully covered with shade trees, although 
enough of it has been cleared for drill field activities. It is historical ground. One of the lines of Confederate fortifica- 
tions which were built to defend the City of Atlanta during the Civil War ran through it. This was the line Sherman 
broke through when he captured Atlanta on his march to the sea. A Confederate battery fortification is still preserved 
on the campus. The United Daughters of the Confederacy have placed a marker on the campus to commemorate this spot. 
The school is operated by a Board of Trustees, of which Mr. S. C. Dobbs is President, under the management of a 
president, Colonel W. R. Brewster, and executive committee composed of Majors R. S. Rosser and C. B. Harris. It is 
a fully accredited member of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and of the Association of Mili- 
tary Colleges and Schools of the United States. 
Atmosphere is Home-Like A Junior Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps Unit of the U. S. 
Colonel Brownell inspecting a company of cadets Army is under supervision ofa regular Army officer. Together 
with one non-commissioned officer, he is stationed at the school 
for the training of cadets. 

Approximately 450 cadets and 30 teachers live in homes, 
thus adding home-like atmosphere, personal guidance, refine- 
ment and assistance to cadet life. The home plan and small 
classes make it possible for the teachers to give individual tu- 
toring to cadets. 

A separate Junior School is composed of boys from the sec- 
ond through the seventh grade. In this department there are 
about 50 cadets and four teachers. Their classrooms are in the 
same buildings in which they live. They have a separate gym- 
nasium, tennis courts and playfield. 

Cadets are offered five courses: A classical course to prepare 
for a liberal arts college; an engineering course to prepare for 
a technical college; an English commercial course; a special 
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preparatory course to prepare candidates for West Point, Annapolis 
and the Coast Guard Academies; and a two-year Junior College 
course. 


Discipline Is Taught One nice thing about the school is the 

teaching of discipline. It is entrusted to 
graduates of such colleges as West Point and Annapolis. It is not a 
hard-grinding machine but a school in which boys are led, not driven. 
It is a school where every boy is an individual problem. Sympa- 
thetic teachers who give inspiration, as well as teaching, direct the 
cadets at home, at school and at play. Every cadet is required to 
take courses in how to study, etiquette and vocational guidance. A 
definite attempt is made to help boys set an object for which they 
are fitted. A program of work is mapped out which requires all 
cadets to participate in some form of play activity at least four after- 
noons a week. They are not only taught to play, but to observe the 
rules of clean sportsmanship as well. 

For the boy who aspires to be appointed to West Point or An- 
napolis, there is no school in the country better equipped to under- Cotone W. R. BREWSTER 
take his training than Georgia Military Academy. Each year the President 
R. O. T. C. Officer of the Corps Area inspects all Junior R. O. T. C. 
units in his area. From them he selects certain schools to be inspected 
again by a committee of officers of the War Department. The committee inspects the military department and related 
facilities of the schools thus recommended. The tests are rigid. These schools having the highest grades prescribed 
by the War Department are designated as Military Honor Schools. 























A Designated Honor School Georgia Military Academy has been designated as Honor School by the War Depart- 
ment fifteen times. That, alone, tells the story of the school’s proficient military depart- 
ment and the adequacy of its facilities and equipment. 

The opportunities offered American youths at Georgia Military Academy cannot be overestimated. Today, more than 
ever before, its graduates will be given opportunities to serve their country. With plans under way to build the United 
States Army and Navy to enormous size, and with the problem of securing the many properly trained officers that 
will be needed, an acute one, the academy takes its place next to West Point as an institution where future officers are 
being prepared. The academic courses undertaken by the cadets furnish the cultural background. Parents whose sons 
attend and graduate from the academy rightfully feel that, in addition to that background, they will emerge as young 
men whose characters have been moulded to uphold the highest traditions of what constitutes an American officer and a 
gentleman. 


Campus and buildings, Georgia Military Academy 
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* 
“Land of the South, Imperial Land! 
Then here’s a health to thee: 
Long as thy mountain barriers stand 
May thou be blest and free! 
May Dark Dissension’s banner 
Ne‘er wave o'er thy fertile loam, 


But should it come, here’s one will die 
to save his native home!” 


* 


With this issue we complete Volume IV of SOUTHERN 
COACH AND ATHLETE. Although we have fallen far 
short of perfection, we do know that our publication has 
rendered a valuable service. Numerous letters from 
coaches, high school principals, college presidents, foot- 
ball officials and sports fans, assure us that this service is 
appreciated. This appreciation and the satisfaction of 
having a part in a program which is wholesome, con- 
structive and vital to our national security is our chief 
compensation. 

We will be back in September with the first issue of 
Volume V, and if you will notify us of any change of 
address this summer, it will insure prompt delivery of 
your copy of the September issue. Since our circulation 
has grown and is reaching beyond the Mason-Dixon line, 
the suggestion has come that we could now drop the word 
“Southern” from our title and be known hereafter as 
“Coach and Athlete.” This may be appropriate from the 
standpoint of circulation, but from the standpoint of our 
interest and primary function, it would not be proper 
and the suggestion will not be considered. To function as 
the official medium of the various associations of coaches 
and officials in the Southern states and to serve the coach- 
es, officials, school administrators and sports fans of the 
South, will continue to be our primary purpose and chief 
concern. By concentrating our efforts and by specializing 
our service to satisfy the needs and interests of the South- 
ern College Conference, the Southeastern College Confer- 
ence and the various organizations of high school coaches 
and officials in those states represented in these two major 
college conferences, we can render a service that is definite 
and valuable. It enables us to bring to our pages material 
of great local interest, as well as that of instructional na- 
ture. 


To make this service possible requires the cooperation 
of a number of factors, chief of which are: the adver- 
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tisers, the contributors and the various organizations 
which use it as their official organ. To all these we are 
deeply grateful, and we urge that our readers show their 
appreciation by patronizing our advertisers whenever pos- 
sible, and thus insure the continuity and growth of a pub- 
lication devoted to the highest and best interest of school 
athletics and American amateur sports! 





(Welcome, Louisiana! 


The Louisiana Coaches Association has expressed a 
desire to have SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 
serve as its official publication. We are glad to assume 
this added responsibility for greater service to southern 
athletics, and we cordially invite the Louisiana coaches 
to use the medium in whatever way it will best promote 
the interest of their organization. 

The Louisiana association is very strong and active. 
It was organized in 1937 and, among other things, it 
conducts each year a coaching clinic for its members 
and others who may wish to attend. They bring to their 
school outstanding coaches in the various fields of sports 
who lecture and supervise demonstrations in the tech- 
niques and systems they employ. An added feature at 
their school is a regulation football game, played by 
two teams of Louisiana high school graduates. These 
teams are coached during the week of the clinic and 
are used to demonstrate a particular style of play. The 
plan is excellent. It enables the instructors to supple- 
ment their lectures with practical demonstration of their 
theories and it adds to the interest of the school. 


The school will be held this: year at Louisiana State 
University, August 3-8, and the all-star football game 
will be played in picturesque New Orleans. The officers 
for this year who have arranged this attractive program 
are as follows: Clayton Cornish, President; Gernon 
Brown, Vice-President; Johnny Brechtel, Secretary and 
Treasurer; and Vernon Brown, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

It will be a pleasure for SOUTHERN COACH AND 
ATHLETE to serve as the official organ of this fine 
organization, and we invite their officers and members 
to use it freely. The value our magazine can be to them 
will be determined largely by the extent to which it is 
used by them. We will welcome each month announce- 
ments and communications of the officers to the members 
and also articles and items of particular interest to 
Louisiana coaches, players, officials, and fans. By carry- 
ing results of important athletic tournaments and meets, 
and pictures of championship teams, the bound copies 
of the magazine at the end of each year will constitute 
a very interesting and valuable year book. Besides its 
service to the coaches, it will be a valuable record book 
for the principal’s desk and school library. The degree 
to which it measures up to this ideal depends much upon 
the extent to which the association cooperates in supply- 
ing the material so we can get it down in permanent form. 

To the Louisiana coaches we pledge our very best in 
our efforts to c¢ operate in promoting the highest and 
best in southern amateur sports! 





Since football and basketball are mimic war and em- 
body all the basic principles of modern warfare, and 
since American sports develop speed, initiative, courage 
and fortitude, let us resolve through the coming year to 


KEEP AMERICA PLAYING! 
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High School Athletic 


Teamwork 


By H. V. PORTER 


Executive Secretary, National 
Federation of State High 
School A. A. 


HE machinery through which 

the high school athletic activi- 

ties are made to function in a 
smooth and efficient manner is an ex- 
ample of teamwork on a nation-wide 
scale. The high schools are grouped 
in conferences or leagues. These 
leagues are grouped for mutual as- 
sistance in the state high school asso- 
ciation and thirty-eight of these state 
associations form the National Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletic 
Associations. This joining of forces 
enables all of the approximately 17,- 
000 member high schools to work to- 
gether to promote the policies which 
are generally agreed to be for the best 
interests of the high school educa- 
tional system. 

It is not the purpose of the national 
body to dictate rules. Each state as- 
sociation uses its own best judgment 
as to what eligibility or other rules 
best fit its member schools. About 
the only rule relative to eligibility 
that is a part of the national by-laws 
is the one that requires that when a 
school plays a team from another 
state, each of the schools must be a 
member of its own state association 
and must comply with the eligibility 
rules of that state. 

The primary function of the Fed- 
eration is to enable the state groups 
to form national policies and to pro- 
mote adherence to them, to profit 
through the experiences of each of 
the other groups and to pool efforts 
in continually improving the high 
school athletic program. 

Group meetings are sponsored to 
permit the exchange of ideas. Con- 
tacts are maintained through a Na- 
tional Press Service which enables 
each state association to keep all of 
its school men informed as to pro- 
gressive activities in other states. And 
in each sport, nationwide machinery 
for experimentation and constant im- 
provement of the sport is provided. 
Through this means, the welfare of 
each athletic department is promoted 
and the sport is adapted to the cap- 
abilities of the high school student. 
Through the National Federation the 
high schools choose their representa- 
tives on the National Committees in 
each of the major sports. These com- 
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SPLIT MINUTES 


By DWIGHT KEITH 


Secretary, Georgia Athletic Coaches Association 


The fifth annual coaching school, sponsored by the 
Georgia Athletic Coaches Association, will be held at 
Georgia Tech, in Atlanta, August 13-15, inclusive. The 
all-star football game will not be played this year, due 
to the great difficulty and financial hazard of attempt- 
ing it during the present emergency. Any plan entail- 
ing expense to the Association is believed to be unwise 
at this time. Therefore, arrangements have been made 
whereby the association will be put to no expense or 
financial obligation for our school this summer. The 
Georgia Tech coaching staff has agreed to donate their 
services so that the members of the Georgia Athletic 
Coaches Association may attend without charge. 


The schedule of lectures and details has not been 
completed, but instruction will be offered in football, 
basketball, track and athletic training. The program 
will be made to conform, as much as possible, to the 
wishes of those in attendance. Whether you are a new 
coach or one old in the game, you will find something 
that will be interesting and helpful to you. 


The program will begin at 11 o’clock, Thursday, 
August 13, and will conclude with the annual business 
meeting at noon Saturday, August 15. 


Any Georgia coach may attend free of tuition by 
joining the association. The dues are only $1.00 per 
year. You may join by mail or at the time of registra- 
tion at the clinic. 


For further information, write the Secretary, 751 
Park Drive, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 














mittees make the playing rules and 
the Federation publishes them for use 
by member schools. 

The Federation is entirely demo- 
cratic. Its officers are school admin- 
istrators who have been elected to the 
athletic boards of control in their re- 
spective states. These officers are 
elected at the annual meeting and 
each member school has -one vote. 
The Federation is what the state as- 
sociations make it — just as the state 
association is what the member high 
schools make it. 

The southern states have been ac- 
tive and influential members of the 
Federation for a number of years. 
They have helped formulate its poli- 


cies and have adhered to such poli- 
cies. Southern men who have served 
on the executive committee are Wm. 
Baird of Alabama, Edgar Bowles of 
Mississippi, and B. C. Alwes of 
Louisiana. S. F. Burke of Georgia, 
LaFayette Golden of Florida and F. 
S. Elliott of Tennessee. They have 
served on important committees and 
have been active in national activities. 
In these times it is doubly im- 
portant that there be nation-wide 
teamwork in all activities concerned 
with building physical fitness and 
morale. This is a nation-wide job and 
the whole nation must work at it. 
The high school athletic departments 
will not lag in this important work. 
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Alabama High School Basketball Tournament 


ITH half of the state insist- 

ing that the best team was 

left at home, Chilton County 
High of Clanton made it two in a row 
at Tuscaloosa in the annual Alabama 
prep basketball tournament, wind-up 
event for the winter program. 

Left at home was Sidney Lanier, 
Montgomery, three-time winner over 
Clanton, twice in the regular season, 
once in the second district tourna- 
ment. But use of an ineligible player 
by the Poets in that district play 
forced them out of the state meet 
and Clanton, defending champion, 
came back to defend with the greatest 
of ease. 

Here’s how they did it: 

First round, Clanton 47, Tallassee 
30: Second round, Clanton 53, Pleas- 
ant Home 35; Semi-Finals, Clanton 
13. Eva 10; Finals, Clanton 39, 
Woodlawn 30. 

The Chilton Countians were pressed 
only in the title round, and just brief- 
ly there, Woodlawn, runner-up team 
from the Fifth District, was in there 
for a half, then faded just as every 
other Clanton opponent. The champs 
were breezing away from a beaten 
opponent at the end. 


Clanton placed one player on the 
all-state selection of coaches, offi- 
cials and sports writers, Paul Smith 
making the team at forward. Lamar 
Jordan (Anniston) was the other for- 
ward; Neamon Childers (Eva), cen- 
ter; Joe Sheppard (Woodlawn) and 
Alvin Patterson (Hatton), guards. 

The second team listed Andrews 
(Anniston) and Helms (Pleasant 
Home), forwards; Palmer (Wood- 
lawn), center; Johnson (Clanton) and 
Berry (Woodlawn), guards. 


Helms, though he didn’t make the 
first pick, was without doubt the 
tournament’s most colorful figure. A 
slight, swift youngster from a town 
which might number 100 in popula- 
tion, probably doesn’t (the school’s 
a consolidated one), he scored 33 
points in a_ brilliant exhibition 
against Ramsay of Birmingham, 
which bowed out to the Homers in 
the first round, 46-40. Helms got 
ten more points in the second-round 
loss to Clanton, and he was the dar- 
ling of the galleries from start to fin- 


By BENNY MARSHALL 
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CHILTON COUNTY HIGH OF CLANTON, ALABAMA. STATE CHAMPIONS—1942. 


Left to right: Coach §. P. Porch, Peyton, Edwards, Cost, Riggins, Collins, Johnson, 
Smith and Daniels. 


ish. Decidedly eccentric as_ basket 
ballers go. Decidedly talented, too, 
at the business of putting the ball 
through the hoop. 

Complete results of the tourna- 
ment, from start to finish, excluding 
Clanton. 

First round—Murphy of Mobile 
47, Tallassee 30; Eva 38, Hamilton 
23; Pleasant Home 46, Ramsay 40; 
McGill of Mobile 24, Lanett 13; An- 
niston 32, Selma 19. 


Second round—Eva 26, Murphy 
19; Woodlawn 30, McGill 28; An- 
niston 23, Hatton 29. 

Semi-inals—Woodlawn 32, An- 
niston 29, 

The tournament players and 
coaches were, as usual, guests of the 
University of Alabama, which has 
run the meet off in excellent style for 
a long time. The running of this one, 
fastest in years, was well up to Crim- 
son Tide standard. 
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GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA 
(Six Miles from Atlanta) 
A fully accredited R.O.T.C. college preparatory school where cadets live in 


. Classes are small and cadets receive individual attention. 
A school where character is developed through leadership and discipline. 
. A special post-graduate department for boys who need to strengthen their 


A two-year course in business administration for high school graduates. 

A special preparatory course for West Point and Annapolis. Nine graduates 

passed entrance exams to these schools this year. 

A separate junior department for young boys. 

. Athletic teams for boys of all ages and sizes play regular schedules. 

- Excellent coaches develop teams in the following sports: Football, Basket- 
ball, Baseball, Track, Tennis, Swimming, Golf, Cross-country, Boxing. 

. Aviation — Cadets may take flying lessons at Atlanta Municipal Airport, 


For information, address COL. W. W. BREWSTER, President 
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TENNIS AND BADMINTON 
ARE WARTIME SPORTS 


Physical fitness is a wartime necessity! Our gov- 
ernment and the American Legion recognize this 
in their programs of physical fitness for the home 
front. Our Army and Navy and Air Corps recog- 
nize it in their toughening-up schedules for the re- 
cruits who are to man our planes, tanks and ships. 

Leading coaches and trainers are including ten- 
nis and badminton in civilian ‘“‘toughen-up” pro- 
grams for young and old. 

These are games the whole family can enjoy 
from the start. Strenuous enough and lots of fun. 
Those who have played them intermittently before 
should start playing regularly now. “Keep fit to 
help Uncle Sam keep fighting.” That’s the o/d spirit. 


, 
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FINEST TENNIS AND 
BADMINTON EQUIPMENT! 


Wilson Tennis Rackets, designed, endorsed and used 





exclusively by great professional and amateur stars, have 
set a high mark for quality and performance. Wilson 
Badminton Rackets benefit, too, from Wilson’s expert 
experience. 

Both Tennis and Badminton rackets have the fine, new 
Wilson laminated wood and fibre Strata-Bow Frames. 
Models and prices to suit all players. See your dealer 
or write Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New 
York and other leading cities. 


Wiheon 
TENNIS - BADMINTON 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 
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Basketball at Moultrie High School 


NE of the greatest teams ever 

to perform before South Geor- 

gia fans was the Moultrie 
black shirted Packers of the 1942 sea- 
son. Prior to the state tournament, 
the Packers scored 1,250 points in 22 
games played — nearly two points a 
minute — while holding opponents 
to 373 points. The Packers take pride 
in their clean sweep of the five-day 
Christmas holiday road trip, which 
carried them to Miami, where they 
witnessed the New Year’s Orange 
Bowl football game. Teams played 
on this trip were Plant City, Broward 
County High School (Diana), Ft. 
Lauderdale, Ocala. But probably the 
peak of the season was reached the 
night they turned back a well bal- 
anced bank of Smithies from Tech 
High School of Atlanta. 





Louisiana State University 
COACHING SCHOOL 


In the Heart of the Deep South 


August 3-8 Inclusive 
At Baton Rouge, La. 


Sponsored by Louisiana High 
School Coaches 


FOOTBALL 
Scientific football theory and field dem- 
onstration by Carl Snavley and Coach 
Jim Conzleman of the Chicago Cardinal 
professional football team, Bernie Moore 
and the Louisiana State Coaching Staff. 


BASKETBALL 
“The New Basketball,” a course of 
lectures outlining the latest improve- 
ments in basketball, by Glenn Rose of 
Arkansas University. 
RULES 


Rules discussed by Johnny Lynch. 


ADDED ATTRACTIONS 


An all star game played in colorful and 
fun-loving New Orleans, a barbecue, a 
luncheon, and other amusements. 
Approved credit and 
certificates earned. 
TUITION $5.00 WITH FREE 
LODGING 


For additional information, 
write to: 


Johnny Brechtel, Secretary 
3019 Canal Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 











Moultrie, Georgia 
By JUNIOR OWENS 


Although this is Moultrie’s first 
district championship, they have not 
been eliminated from a tournament 
by anyone other than the winners in 
the past five years. 

The Packers’ success may be at- 
tributed to a well-balanced, willing- 
to-work, self-assured squad. No one 
member was of greater importance 
than other members of the squad. 
However, style of play afforded some 
members greater scoring opportunity; 
nevertheless, the first six members of 
the squad scored well over 100 points 
each. The Packers depended upon a 
fast break for most of their scoring. 
They were faster than the average six- 
foot high school team; also this add- 
ed height was a great asset on all re- 
bound balls. To fit in with their fast- 
break offensive system, the Packers 
used a ball-zone defense. This type 
defense affords better opportunity to 
beat the opponents down the floor. 
The success of the fast-break depends 
upon footwork, ability to handle the 
ball and ability to shoot while in mo- 
tion, employing both one and two- 
hand shots. To master these neces- 
sary techniques the Packers spent a 
lot of time in drills which gave them 
practice in foot work, ball handling 
and shooting. From scores the Pack- 





ers have compiled, one would think 
all practice time is spent in offensive 
preparation, but when you consider 
the average scores per game of the 
Packers’ 22 opponents, which was 
only 17 points, you realize that much 
time is also spent in defensive work. 
However, scrimmages are seldom em- 
ployed after the season gets under 
way. Much time is spent in indi- 
vidual as well as zone defensive 
drills. 

Basketball at Moultrie High is 
coached by Huey Murphy, who for- 
merly attended Moultrie High, Nor- 
man Junior College, Duke University 
and University: of Georgia. His first 
coaching experience was at Norman 
Junior College, where he served as 
assistant football and _ basketball 
coach for two years. He came to 
Moultrie as assistant coach and, in 
1937, became head basketball coach. 
He also serves as line coach in foot- 
ball and as coach of baseball. His 
basketball teams have been outstand- 
ing every year, but his 1942 edition 
was perhaps the best. During the 


past two years his teams have lost 
only one game, excluding tourna- 
ments. They lost to Canton High in 
the finals of the State Tournament 
this year by a margin of two points. 








MOULTRIE HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL SQUAD, 1942. 


Lelt to right: Coach Huey Murphy, Charlie Garner, Gene Wright, Jerry Wright, Lamar Beaty, 
Elwood Mooree, Lamar Tucker, Alfred Davis, J. B. Lewis, Ralph Coleman, Clyde Sherling. 
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Southeastern Conference Swimming Meet 


EORGIA TECH won the South- 
eastern Conference swimming 
championship for 1942 by 

scoring 80 points in the two-day con- 
ference meet held at the Georgia Tech 
pool. Tennessee ran second with 44. 
points to nose out the defending 
champions from Florida with 40. Au- 
burn, with 11, and Georgia with two, 
were the only other entrants. 


Tech got off to a fast start when 
John Axton took down top honors 
in the 100-yard free style event. Team- 
mate Captain George Stradtman 
came third behind Florida’s Tiger 
Holmes, and Don Newman gave Tech 
another point by coming fifth just 
behind Tennessee’s Bill King. It was 
the best race of the two-day splashing 
with the whole field practically un- 
der a blanket over the route. 

Bill Van Clief, of Florida, had 
little trouble retaining his champion- 
ship in the 200-yard breast stroke, 
though he was two seconds short of 
his conference record set in 1940. 

Herb McAuley, of Tech, who won 
two individual first places during the 
meet besides swimming as anchor on 
the winning 400-yard freestyle relay 
team, had a real duel with Tennes- 
see’s Stanley Ashton before emerging 
victor by two lengths in the 440-yard 
freestyle. 

Bill Harris, of Tech, surprised by 


winning the fancy high diving exhi- 
5 ) 5 5 ; 


bition over Bill King, Tennessee, who 
misfired on a couple of dives. Inas- 
much as Tech is the only conference 
school with a three-meter board, no 
points were counted. 

Tech wound up the night as a 
champion should by winning the 
400-yard freestyle relay with New- 
man, Axton, Sherry and Herb Mc- 
Auley doing the honors by keeping 
in front throughout. 

The meet produced no new con- 
ference records. 


THE SUMMARIES 


100-yard Freestyle: Won by John 
Axton (Tech); second, Tiger Holmes 
(Florida); third, George Stradtman 
(Tech); fourth, Bill King (Tennes- 


see); fifth, John Newman (Tech). 
Time: 55.7. 

200-yard Breaststroke: Won by 
Bill Van Clief (Florida); second, 


Frank McVeigh (Tennessee) ; third, 
Arnold Barrett (Tech) ; fourth, Stan- 
ley Ashford (Georgia); fifth, Jim 
Gaston (Auburn). Time: 2:38. 
440-yard Freestyle: Won by Herb 
McAuley (Tech); second, Stanley 
Ashton (Tennessee) ; third, Mike Dai- 


ley (Tech); fourth, Bill McElroy 
(Tennessee); fifth, Ed Demere 
(Tech). Time: 5:32.5. 


400-yard Relay: Won by Georgia 
Tech (Jim Newman, John Axton, 
Sherry McAuley, Herb McAuley) ; 
second, Florida; third, Tennessee. 
Time: 3:45.2. 

Three-meter (High Board) Diving 
Exhibition: Won by Bill Harris (Tech, 

(Continued on page 26) 





GEORGIA TECH SWIMMING TEAM-—1942 SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS 
Front row, left to right: Ted DeVries, Bill Warshaver, Ed Demere, Bill Brock, Arnold Barrett, 
Herb McAuley, John Dickson and Bob Johnston. Back row, left to right: Coach Lanoue, Capt. 
George Stradtman, Don Newman, Hugh Caldwell, Bill Harris, Mike Dailey, Sherry McAuley. 
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RAWLINGS 
Athletic 
Equipment 


® Make Parks-Chambers 
your headquarters for 
sports equipment. A com- 
plete, quality line for bas- 
ketball, football, baseball 

. . wholesale and retail. 


RIDDELL 


Football, Track and 
Baseball Shoes 


O’SHEA 


Sweaters 


HARRIS 


Jackets 


KEDS 


and 


CONVERSE 


Rubber Soled Basketball 
Shoes 


Parks-CHAMBERS 


37 PEACHTREE ST 
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Diamend 
Silile... 


Created by a native son 
wrought in precious bronze .. . 
imbued with rich meaning .. . 
this medallion is the symbol of 
our Diamond Jubilee. 


Symbol of our sacred heritage 

. symbol of our faith in the 
future ... symbol of our endur- 
ing gratitude ... symbol of our 
unfailing loyalty. 


The Phoenix rising from _ its 
ashes symbolizes Atlanta . 
our birthplace our com- 
panion in progress . . . immortal 
city that has never yielded to 
war or famine or flames. 


The Confederate Standard and 
Our National Banner represent 
the passage of years .. . 75 of 
them .. . during which Atlanta 
has risen from a prostrate vil- 
lage, ravaged by war, to a migh- 
ty metropolis ... the Palm of 
the South. 

The Star and Crescent symbol- 
izes Rich’s .. . a Southern Insti- 
tution which has risen with At- 
lanta .. . and by merit of its 
fundamental ideals — Friend- 
ship, Honor, Service—now cele- 
brates its Diamond Jubilee. 


A SOUTHERN 
INSTITUTION FOR 
SEVENTY-FIVE 
YEARS... 


Riéj& 
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*« DO YOU KNOW? « 


James G. Graham 


VERYBODY knows “Jimmy,” so 
E if you don’t, you’re a Mr. No- 

body. He attended Maury High 
School, Norfolk, Virginia. He par- 
ticipated in three sports. but was best 
in baseball and basketball with spe- 
cial emphasis on basketball. 

While still in high school, he be- 
gan his career as a sporting goods 
salesman with the Norfolk Sports 
Shop. On April 6, 1917, he entered 
the Army and received his training at 
Camp McClellan, Alabama. He was 
assigned to the 29th Division and saw 
fifteen months’ over-seas service with 
the A. E. F. 

After his return from the Army, 
he renewed his connection with the 
Norfolk Sports Shop. In 1921, he 
entered the sporting goods business 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, where he 
remained for nine years. He returned 
to “home base” at Norfolk Sports 
Shop in 1930 and was there until 
1938, when he left them to form his 
present connection with Rawlings 
Manufacturing Company as South- 
eastern Representative. 

From 1924 to 1938 Jimmy was a 
member of the Southern Football Of- 
ficials Association and was one of the 
South’s better football officials. His 





JAMES G. GRAHAM 


chief hobbies are golf, badminton, 
and fishing. Since 1939, he has made 
his home in Atlanta, Georgia. He 
has one child, Jane, who is a student 
at North Fulton High School. 


If Rawlings equipment is to be 


. judged by the calibre of the South- 


eastern Representative, it’s tops! 
Everybody who knows Jimmy likes 
him—and everybody knows him! 





Salute to Lt. Leland Jackson! 


HE broad shoulders of Lt. Le- 
land A. (“Big Jack”) Jackson, 
popular southern athlete and di- 
rect descendant of old Andrew him- 
self, will bear the burden of respon- 
sibility incident to the preparation of 
the huge recreation and athletic pro- 
eram at the Ninth Division, Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 
And the infantry lieutenant is ful- 
ly capable of handling the job. 
Before assuming his duties as ath- 
letic officer for the Division July 3rd, 
1941, Lieutenant Jackson was an all- 
around sports coach at the Robert E. 
Lee Institute, Thomaston, Ga., the 
Griffin High School at Griffin, Ga., 
and has played several years of semi- 
professional baseball in the Georgia- 
Carolina and Dixie leagues. 
Together with his four brothers 
who are also in the service, the Jack- 


son clan has made sports history at 
Clemson University. Wister ‘“War- 
horse” Jackson, end of the great un- 
defeated and untied Clemson team of 
1939 set up the legendary play that 
downed the Boston College eleven in 
the Cotton Bowl game of that year 
and “Stonewall,” another of the Jack- 
son family, was Clemson’s all-South- 
ern guard for two years. At Wofford, 
Lieutenant Jackson and his younger 
brother, Curtis, who is also on duty 
at Fort Bragg, were known as Big 
and Little Jack when they starred on 
the gridiron, diamond and basketball 
courts. 

No, Sir, when it comes to sports 
you can’t teach the Jacksons nothing 
about nothing and this year “Big 
Jack” aims to make the Ninth Divi- 
sion’s sports season the greatest 
they’ve ever had. 
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G.1.A.A. Track, Swim Meets 


OYS’ HIGH annexed the 1942 

G. I. A. A. track and field title 

last night at Grant field by 
squeezing by Lanier High, of Macon, 
53% to 53, with a clean-cut triumph 
over the Macon entry in the final 
880-yard relay. Tech High placed 
third with 14 1-2 points, Richmond 
Academy scrambled into fourth with 
14, while Marist, Riverside, G.M.A. 


and Columbus trailed in order. 


The Purples also swept to victory 
in the swimming meet, edging Savan- 
nah High, 53 to 49. The two teams 
duplicated their performance of last 
year when the Purples bested Savan- 
nah after a hard-fought meet. River- 
side Military Academy, of Gaines- 
ville, grabbed off third honors with 
18 points, G.M.A. finished fourth 
with 13 and Tech trailed in fifth po- 
sition with 11. 

Leading the swimming triumph 
was Bill Coons, Purple star, who 
cracked the G. I. A. A. 100-yard 
breast stroke record in 1:11.8. This 
also broke the Georgia Tech pool 
record by one-tenth ef a second. The 
only other record was accounted for 
by Captain George Hiles. He swam 
the 220-yard freestyle in 2:34.1. 
Seven-tenths better than the old mark. 


TRACK RESULTS 
100-yard Dash: Charlie Brooks 
(Boys’ High) first; John Griffith 
(Boys’ High), second; Tom Corn 
(Lanier High), Macon, third; Scott 

Rankin, fourth. Time: 10.8. 

One-mile Run: Andrew Atkinson 
(Richmond Academy), Augusta, first; 
Lonnie Kelley (Tech High), second; 
Vernon Corbitt (Boys’ High), third; 
Dick Weed (Riverside), fourth. Time: 
4.46, 

4C0-yard Dash: Dick Bendinger 
(Boys’ High),. first; Clinton Winter 
(Boys’ High), second; Billy Miller 
(Tech High), third; Albert Atkinson 
(Richmond Academy), fourth. Time: 

53.6. 

Broad Jump: First, Billy Haas, 
(Boys’ High); second, Frog Dooley 
(Lanier High); third, Antonio Oyar- 
gum (Richmond Academy); fourth, 
Carl Thompson (G.M.A.). Distance: 
21 feet 7 inches. 


Discus Throw: First, Ed Brown 
(Lanier High); second, George 
Echols (Boys’ High); third, Scott 


Reynolds (Boys’ High); fourth, Jack 


Whitaker (Tech High). Distance: 
112 feet 4 inches. 
Pole Vault: First, Frog Dooley 


(Lanier High) and Bill Stallings (La- 
nier High) tied; third, Beiter (Mar- 
ist College), and Julian Hanahan 
(Boys’ High), and William Reiser 
(Richmond Academy), tied. Height: 
11 feet. 





High Jump: First, Paul Thrash 
(Lanier High); second, Julian Hana- 
han (Boys’ High) ; third, Tom Hobby 
(Tech High), and William Goodship 
(G.M.A.), tied. Height: 6 feet 2 in- 
ches. 

Shot Put: First, Lafayette King 
(Lanier High); second, Dick Dixon 
(Richmond Academy); third, Jack 
Whitaker (Tech High) fourth, 
George Echols (Boys’ High). Dis- 
tance: 44 feet 11 1-4 inches. 

120-yard High Hurdles: First, La- 
fayette King (Lanier High) ; second, 
John Bickerstaff (Boys’ High) ; third, 


Hubert Koons (Marist College); 
fourth, Cliff James (Tech High). 
Time: 15:9. 


200-yard Low Hurdles: Hubert 
Koons (Marist) ; Lafayette King (La- 
nier); tie for third between Julian 
Hanahan (Boys’ High), and Sam 
Skireman (Riverside). Time: 24.5. 

220-yard Dash: Billy Haas (Boys’ 
High); John Griffith (Boys’ High) ; 
Scott Rankin (Lanier); Tom Corn 
(Lanier). Time: 24. 


880-yard Dash: Atkinson (Rich- 
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SPORTING GOODS 


We carry the best known lines 
in athletic goods — 

Goldsmith, Wilson, King, Spot- 
bilt, Riddell, Converse, Sand — 
and many others. 


Reeder & McGaughey, Inc. 
52 Broad Street, N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 











mond Academy), Bill Owen (Tech 
High); Pat Thrash (Lanier); Dick 
Dendinger (Boys’ High). Time 2:03. 
8. 

Javelin: Pat Thrash (Lanier) ; Tim 
Harden (Lanier); Irvin McLeod 
(Boys’ High), Robert Finley (Tech 
High). Distance: 116 feet 8 inches. 

880-yard Relay: Boys’ High (Chas. 
Brooks, Sidney Vicknair, Billy Haas 
and John Griffith) ; Lanier, Richmond 
Academy, Columbus. Time: 1:36.8. 





New G.I.A.A. Officers 


W. O. Cheney, principal of Tech 
High School of Atianta, was elected 
president of the Georgia Interschol- 
astic Athletic Association at the an- 
nual spring meeting held at Georgia 


Tech. 

Mr. Cheney graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia as valedictorian of 
his class. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa fraternity. He is also a gradu- 
ate of the Atlanta Law School. 

In 1909 he joined the Tech High 
faculty as head of the mathematics 
department, and in 1921 was chosen 
principal. He has served as president 
of the National Athletic Scholarship 
Society and has since been a member 
of the executive committee. 

He is a true sportsman and has de- 
voted many years in helping to pro- 
mote the. best interests of athletics in 
Georgia. He is an ever welcome and 
popular guest at any athletic gather- 
ing. 

Other G.1.A.A. officers for the en- 
suing year are as follows: Jerome 
Eisenberg, Vice-President; Major M. 
C. Paget, Secretary; M. P. Markert, 
J. Edgar Ware, and H. Q. Tucker, 


members of the executive committee. 


At right: W. O. CHENEY 




















































DISTRIBUTORS 


for 


D&M 
REACH 
SPALDING 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


“SPOT-BILT" 
SHOES 





WALTHOUR & HOOD 
COMPANY 


Sporting Goods 
Pryor Street at Auburn Ave. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Summary of Southeastern A.A.U. Track Meet 


16-Pound Shot Put: Won by Jack 
Helms (Georgia Tech), 46 feet 2 in- 
ches; second, Jack Jenkins (Vander- 
bilt), 45 feet 5 inches; third, Dick 
McPhee (Georgia), 43 feet 11 inches; 
fourth, Preston West (Georgia Tech), 
42 feet 5 inches. 

Running High Jump: Won by Kelly 
Horn (Union Springs, Ala.) (unat- 
tached), 6 feet 7 1-4 inches (new 
record); second, Poyner Thweatt 
(Vanderbilt), 6 feet 2 inches; third, 
tie between George Clark, Billy 
Weeks, Dick Power (Georgia Tech), 
and Herbert Burton (Auburn), all 6 
feet. 

Discus Throw: Won by Jack Helms 
(Georgia Tech), 133 feet 4 inches; 
second, Bill Godwin (Georgia), 123 
feet 3 inches; third, Louis Chateau 
(Auburn), 119 feet 5 inches; fourth, 
Jack Jenkins (Vanderbilt), 118 feet 3 
inches. 

Pole Vault: Won by Billy Weeks 
(Georgia Tech), 13 feet 3 1-4 inches 
(new record) ; second, Hoyt Hall (un- 
attached), 13 feet; third, Frank Lewis 
(Georgia Tech), 12 feet; tie for 
fourth between A. E. Pearce (unat- 
tached) and Beiter (Marist College), 
11 feet 4 inches. 

Running Broad Jump: Tie for first 
between Bob Burton (Auburn) and 
Pat McHugh (Georgia Tech), 21 feet 
9 1-2 inches; third, Binks Bushmaier 
(Vanderbilt), 21 feet 1 1-2 inches; 
fourth, James Lewallen (Auburn), 20 
feet 9 inches. 

100-Yard Dash: Won by Lamar 
Davis, (Georgia); second, Ed Ryck- 
ley, (Georgia Tech); third, Howard 
Stilwell, (Georgia Tech Freshman) ; 
fourth, Charles Finney (Auburn). 
Time, 10 seconds. 

440-Yard Dash: Won by Comer 
Weaver, (Georgia Tech Freshman) ; 
second, Bob Johns (Georgia Tech) ; 
third, Ernest Reed (Auburn) ; fourth, 
Stewart Duggan (Georgia Tech). 
Time, 51.8 seconds. 

Service Men’s 100-Yard Dash: Won 
by Jim Lyle, (Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base), Augusta; second, Robert Man- 
sen (Naval ‘Aviation Base); third, 
Brick Stone (Naval Aviation Base) ; 
fourth, Fred Fleischman (Naval Avia- 
tion Base). Time, 10.8 seconds. 

120-Yard High Hurdles: Won by 
Poyner Thweatt (Vanderbilt); sec- 
ond, Binks Bushmaier (Vanderbilt) ; 
third, Bob Morton (Auburn) ; fourth, 
Andrew Lamar (Auburn Freshman). 
Time, 15.5 seconds. 

One-Mile Run: Won by Eddie 
Coughlin (Georgia Tech); second, 
Herbert Morgan (Auburn); third, 
Bob Hints (Auburn); fourth Bob 
Orgatus. Time 4:24.5 minutes (9-10 
second short of record). 

220-Yard Dash: Won by Ed Ryck- 
ley (Georgia Tech); second, Lamar 
Davis (Georgia) ; third, Stewart Dug- 
gan (Georgia Tech); fourth, Charles 
Finney (Auburn). Time, 22.1 sec- 
onds. 

220-Yard Low Hurdles: Won by 
Hugo Heidierich (Georgia Tech) ; sec- 


ond, Bob Morton (Auburn); third, 
Poyner Thweatt (Vanderbilt) ; fourth 
Binks Bushmaier (Vanderbilt). Time, 
25.2 seconds. 

Javelin Thrust: Won by Lieut. Mar- 
tin Biles (Napier Field, Dothan, Ala.), 
216 feet (new record); second, 
George Webb, 185 feet 3 inches; 
third, Charles Stewart (Auburn), 165 
feet 6 inches; fourth, Herbert Bur- 
ton, 154 feet 3 inches. 

880-Yard Run: Quinton Farmer, 
(Georgia Tech) ; second, Bert Ferber 
(Georgia); third, John Grimes (Au- 
burn); fourth, Ortagus (Auburn 
Freshman). Time, 2:01.8. 

Two-Mile Run: Won by John Ball 
(Auburn) ; second, John Borum (At- 
lanta, unattached) ; third, James At- 
kinson (Augusta, unattached) ; fourth 
Jim Robinson (Auburn). Time, 
9 :43.8. 

440-Yard Hurdles: Won by Bob 
Morton (Auburn) ; second, Jim Seasy 
(Auburn); third, Clifford Doyle 
(Georgia Tech) ; fourth, Frank Cater 
(Birmingham, unattached). Time, 
59.8 seconds. 

One-Mile Relay: Won by Georgia 
Tech (Short, Wilson, Justus, Johns) ; 
second, Georgia Tech Freshmen; 
third, Auburn. Time, 3:31.8. 

Point Totals: Georgia Tech, 59 1-4; 
Auburn, 41 3-4; Vanderbilt, 20; 
Georgia, 16; Tech Freshmen, 15; Au- 
burn Freshmen, 3. 

Junior Division: Boys’ High, At- 
lanta, 18; North Fulton, 10; Tech 
High, Atlanta, 8; Baylor School, Chat- 
tanooga, 5; Powers Ferry School, At- 
lanta, 5; Carrollton (Ga.) 3; Marietta 
(Ga.), 1 1-2. 

JUNIOR EVENTS 

Here are summaries in the junior 
event of the nineteenth annual South- 
eastern A. A. U. track and field meet 
Saturday: 

Half-Mile Relay: Won by Boys’ 
High, Atlanta (Vicknair, Winter, 
Dendinger, Haas) ; second, Tech High, 
Atlanta; third, North Fulton, Atlanta. 

12-Pound Shot Put: Won by Bill 
Healey (Baylor School), Chattanoo- 
ga, 46 feet 3 inches; second, Jack 
Whitaker (Tech High), Atlanta, 39 
feet 1-2 inch; third, Dick Dendinger 
(Boys’ High), Atlanta, 37 feet 9 in- 
ches; fourth, Irving McLeod (Boys’ 
High), Atlanta, 37 feet 8 inches. 

Junior High Jump: Won by Dudley 
Martin (North Fulton), Atlanta; 6 
feet 1 1-4 inches; second, Julius Han- 
ahan (Boys’ High), Atlanta; tie for 
third between Turner (Marietta), and 
Irwin Feinberg (Birmingham, unat- 
tached), 5 feet 8 inches. 

Junior 100-Yard Dash: Won by Tom 
Dickey (Powers’ Ferry School), At- 
lanta; second, Bob Morgan (Carroll- 
ton); third, Charles Brooks (Boys’ 
High), Atlanta; fourth, Nick Gavalas 
(Birmingham, unattached). Time, 
10.4 seconds. 

Junior Open Half-Mile Relay: Won 
by North Fulton High School, Atlan- 
ta; second, Carrollton (Ga.) High 

(Continued on next page) 
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* G.1.A.A. Rifle Match * 


N May 1 and 2 the Georgia In- 
terscholastic Athletic Associa- 
tion conducted its first rifle 

match, which, incidentally, is the first 
of its kind ever held in the United 
States. It was held in connection with 
the annual spring sports meet, which 
includes track, swimming, tennis and 
golf. 

The rifle match was won by Savan- 
nah High School, with a score of 
1055 x 1200. Tech High was second 
with 1022; Boys’ High third, 1007; 
Richmond Academy fourth, 992; 
Georgia Military Academy fifth, 990; 
Lanier High sixth, 967; and Marist 
College seventh, 906. 

The course included 10 shots on 
the standard 50-foot target at each of 
three positions—prone, kneeling and 
standing. 

The idea to include a rifle match on 
the program at the spring meet was 
introduced and promoted by Coach 
Rufus Godwin, of Commercial High 


School, of Atlanta. It really went 
over with a “bang”! “bang”!, and 
should be given a permanent place 
on the program hereafter. Coach 
Godwin received and deserved the 
commendations of the entire associa- 
tion for his excellent work. 

Leading scorers in the various po- 
sitions were R. Smith of Lanier, reg- 
istering the only “possible” 100 at 
the prone position, with Clarence 
Johnson of Tech, and Bob Balk and 
William G. Keiter of Richmond 
Academy tied at 98. Homer Peeples, 
Jr., captain of the winning Savannah 
High team, scored a most remarkable 
99 kneeling—the feature performance 
of the meet, the nearest scores at that 
position being 93 by Bob Balk and 
George McLees, of Richmond Acade- 
my. An 87 by William McLeod of 
G. M. A. was at the top, in the stand- 
ing position. 


The list of individual totals out of 
a possible 300 points was topped by 


Homer Peeples, Jr., of Savannah 
High, 274; Clarence Johnson of Tech 
High, 270; Earl Lucas of Tech High, 
265, and Ralph Blanchard of Boys’ 
High, Bob Balk of Richmond Acade- 
my, and Sidney Boone of Savannah 
High, tied at 264. 

Coaches with the teams were Cap-* 
tain Arthur Gignilliat and Sergeant 


. Frank Lasnick, of the winning Sa- 


vannah High outfit; Sergeant R. 
A. McCallister, of Tech High; Ser- 
R. A. McCallister, of Tech High; Ser- 
geant E. M. Hafling, of Boys’ High; 
Sergeant Robert Storey, of Richmond 
Academy; E. B. Simons, of G. M. A.; 
Sergeant Brown; of Lanier, and Tim 
Credelle, of Marist. 

Individual scores of the winning 
quartet from Savannah High were: 





Homer. Peebies:  Jr......2...-...2.....:. 274 
SHEHOY, “OOME oie oS ln 264 
WHDHE SUGWEEO \....2:2.5cccu.... 261 
WR GHS NCEE as kn a ec 256 
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DISTANCE RUNNING 
(Continued from page 7) 

All workouts should be taken in 
groups in order that the elements of 
fun and competition be developed. 
All workouts should also be preced- 
ed by 10 minutes of sound exercises 
that would include deep breathing, 
forward body bend, trunk twist, knee 


bend, ground exercises such as the 
bicycle run, pushups and stomach 
developers. 


Distance running can provide the 
stimulus in which the American youth 
can join the galaxy of great English 
runners. Distance running gives the 
best all-around development — a fine 
body, competitive spirit, good heart, 
good legs, good respiratory system — 
and it costs nothing and requires no 
natural ability to compete. Distance 
running is truly the great American 
developer. Its use is merely in the 
preliminary stage; its future has im- 
portant possibilities. 





A.A.U. TRACK 


(Continued from page 22) 
School; third, U. S. Naval Reserve Air 
Base, Atlanta. Time, 1:39.5. 

Jnior Mile Relay: Won by Boys’ 
High, Atlanta (Winter, Miller, Bron- 
son, Dendinger) ; second, North Ful- 
ton, Atlanta; third, Tech High, At- 
lanta. Time, 3:41.2. 


Landmarks of 


in the South . 


friendly staff. The rooms are 
large and well ventilated . 

each with private bath and 
radio... garage connec- 

tions are convenient 

and popular prices 

prevailin —s 

rooms and 
coffee 
shops. 
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Southern Friendliness 


You will find the Dinkler Hotels located 
conveniently on all principal highways 
. in each you will find 


a cordial welcome by a cheerful, 
os WF 


DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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8. The program and the facilities 
for recreation should be coordinated 
for the purpose of providing the best 
possible recreational opportunities 
for all students. 

Activities. The objectives and prin- 
ciples of a program of recreation 
should serve as guides in the choice 
of the activities. In the light of the 
statements that have been proposed, 
there are four general classes of ac- 
tivities that should be included in a 
program of recreation for college 
students. These are: 

1. Sports and outings. 

2. Creative activities. 

3. Social recreation. 

4. Recreation at place of residence. 

It can be readily observed that there 
is much overlapping in these groups. 
Social recreation, for example, in 
many cases might be conducted at 
residence halls and creative activities 
such as music and handicrafts might 
be included as part of the program 
on outings. This classification of ac- 
tivities, however, will serve a useful 
purpose in discussing and planning 
the program. 

Included among the more active 
physical recreations there should be 
included opportunities for participa- 
tion in swimming, golf, tennis, hand- 
ball, squash, bowling, and badminton. 
Less strenuous activity should be pro- 
vided by horse shoes, quoits, ring 
tennis, and shuffle board. The outing 
program has been developed suc- 
cessfully in several colleges through 
the agency of an Outing Club. A 
club of this kind should have several 
different divisions to include students 
who are interested in archery, bi- 
cycling, boating, camping, hiking, 
hunting, nature study, riding, and 
trap-shooting. 

The program of creative activities 
might include handicraft clubs for 
students interested in receiving in- 
struction in fly-tying, making fishing 
rods, building boats, and construct- 
ing camping equipment. Provision 
should be made also for instruction 
and practice in activities such as 
weaving and pottery making. The 
promotion of quartets and group sing- 
ing in dormitories, fraternities, sorori- 
ties, and boarding houses is another 
form of recreational service that 


should be provided. 

Parties, dances, teas, receptions, 
and other kinds of social recreation 
need to be made more generally avail- 
able to all students. There is usually 
a relatively small number of students 
in a college who participate extensive- 
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(Continued from page 8) 


ly in social recreation, and a large 
majority have only limited opportuni- 
ties to meet members of the opposite 
sex and to take part in parties and 
other forms of social recreation. Each 
year this part of the recreation pro- 
gram should provide several func- 
tions for large groups such as play 
nights, street dances, and community 
nights, and many other affairs for 
small groups of men and women stu- 
dents. 

Assistance should be given to stu- 
dents to help them have some worth- 
while recreation at the dormitories, 
fraternity houses, and other places of 
residence. A game library might be 
a valuable project in connection with 
this part of the recreation program. 
This library should consist of a large 
number of games that students could 
check out, as they do books, and take 
to their living quarters. A game li- 
brary of this kind might be operated 
from the main desk in the Student 
Union building or from some other 
convenient place. A library of phono- 
graph records could be operated in 
the same way. It has been found to 
be helpful at some colleges to have 
small outdoor recreational areas near 
each group of dormitories and other 
housing units. 

Facilities. The facilities necessary 
for carrying out the recreation pro- 
gram includes the buildings and other 
equipment that are usually available 
in a college. The gymnasiums for 
men and women with their swimming 
pools, bowling alleys, handball 
courts, squash courts, and large floor 
space should occupy an important 
place in providing facilities for the 
recreation program. Tennis courts 
and golf courses are available in 
most places. Student Union buildings 
usually have recreation rooms, con- 
ference rooms, and other places that 
are suitable for recreation. The in- 
dustrial arts shops and the facilities 
of the music and art departments 
should contribute to the success of 
the program. 

Other facilities that should be pro- 
vided include an outdoor recreation 
center, where students could play 
games such as shuffle board, horse 
shoes, ringo, giant checkers, paddle 
tennis, croquet, clock golf, tether ball, 
box hockey, roll ball, darts, aerial 
tennis, and ring tennis. Several out- 
door fire places and ovens should be 
provided for the use of groups of 
students who wish to participate in 
outings that involve the preparation 
of food. In some places a college 
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A COLLEGE PROGRAM OF RECREATION 


camp located within easy driving dis- 
tance of the campus should serve a 
valuable function. In nearly all 
situations much wider use should be 
made of existing camps in state and 
national parks. 

Organization of the Recreation 
Program. In most colleges and uni- 
versities the physical education de- 
partment probably is more interested 
and ‘etter qualified to provide the 
professional leadership for a recrea- 
tion program than other departments. 
It must not be assumed, however, that 
a recreation program in a college is 
a one-department program. The ser- 
vices and advice of several depart- 
ments are required. The help that 
various units of the college could 
render might be coordinated by means 
of an advisory recreation council com- 
posed of the Dean of Men, Dean of 
Women, and representatives from 
the administrative divisions of the 
college. There should be also a 
planning committee composed large- 
ly of representative students. 

In order to carry on recreation in 
a college successfully it seems to be 
necessary to have at least one full- 
time person to plan and manage the 
program. As the program grows, ad- 
ditional members should be added to 
the staff. There should be a definite 
budget for financing the programs. 
In some institutions the money for 
the support of college-wide recrea- 
tional programs is secured from stu- 
dent fees. 

Summary. Contemporary social 
trends, the results of studies of recrea- 
tional opportunities in many different 
communities, and observations of the 
free-time activities of college students 
indicate a definite need for programs 
of recreation in colleges. This need 
should serve as a guide in formulat- 
ing the aims of such a program. In 
general the aim should be to provide 
recreational opportunities to meet the 
immediate needs of students and to 
help them develop some permanent 
recreational hobby. It is necessary 
also that the planning and execution 
of the program be guided by clearly 
stated principles. The aims and prin- 
ciples should serve as criteria for se- 
lection of activities. 

The program of activities should 
include (1) sports and outings, (2) 
creative activities, (3) social recrea- 
tion, and (4) recreation at places of 
residence. The full and best use 
should be made of existing facilities 
of recreation and in many cases addi- 
tional facilities should be provided. 
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Particular emphasis should be placed 
on the use of the recreation facilities 
in state and national parks. 

An advisory recreational council 
should be organized to help coordi- 
nate the recreational contributions 
that can be made by the different de- 
partments of the college; a planning 
committee composed largely of rep- 
resentative students should be organ- 
ized; and a definite budget and pro- 
fessional leadership should be pro- 


vided. 





DR. GEORGE H. DENNY 
(Continued from page 5) 


(remember, this was written in 1912) 
will testify. 

*“* ‘Mike,’ as he is called behind his 
back, won the hearts of Alabama men 
at the banquet given him in Birtaing- 
ham last November. It was a bril- 
liant assembly, including men from 
every walk of life, coming from every 
section of the state to pay tribute to 
alma mater and welcome the new 
leader. The oldest living graduate, 
the greenest freshie, stood side by 
side, thrilled at the magnetism of the 
new president. ‘Mike’ covered him- 
self with glory. He spoke plainly, but 
eloquently, positively, and tactfully. 
He had a true ring; he was sincere: 
he was fearless; he said what he 
thought, and wasn’t any too particular 
about what he thought. And he punc- 
tuated every sentence with that sema- 
phore movement of his right arm, that 
is already so familiar here. 

“Dr. Denny is the son of a preacher 
and is no exception to the well-known 
rule about preacher’s sons. However, 
he managed to overcome this handi- 
cap and at the age of 30 was made 
president of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 

“There is but one stain on Dr. 

, Denny’s career. He is the author of 
a touching little human interest story 
entitled ‘The Subjunctive Sequence 
after Adjectives and Substantive 
Predicates and Phrases’! Outside of 
that, he’s all right.” 

And, after 30 years, he still has a 
true ring in his voice. And he is still 
sincere; he is fearless; he says what 
he thinks; he still punctuates every 
sentence with “that semaphore move- 
ment” of his right arm; and, at 72 
just as at 52, his idea of a man’s 
work is still 10 times the union scale. 
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REVIVAL OF BOXING 


(Continued from page 6) 


South Atlantic area where the South 
Atlantic Scholastic Boxing Tourna- 
ment has been held for 14 years. 

Twenty-two high schools and prep 
schools were sent invitations to com- 
pete in the annual tournament. Albe- 
marle County in Virginia and Meck- 
lenburg County in North Carolina 
have been two centers where scholas- 
tic boxing has continued to flourish. 

After the war from the camps will 
come a stream of men trained in the 
art of boxing. Some will return to 
the colleges as students. Otehrs will 
find positions as coaches. And at 
war's end there should come another 
and perhaps an enduring period of 
expansion for intercollegiate and in- 
terscholastic boxing. 





BACK ISSUES 


While they last, back issues of The 
Southern Coach & Athlete may be 
had at the following rates: 


15c per copy. 

$1.00 per volume (unbound) 
$2.00 per volume (bound) 
50c extra for individual 
names imprinted on cover. 


A limited number of back issues of 
Volumes I, II, III and IV are avail- 
able. 


The Southern Coach & Athlete 
751 Park Drive, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 











FIELD CLUB 
SLACKS —fine 
gabardine weave, 
looks like worsted. 
Washable. Green, 
blue, tan in all 
sizes. Palm Beach 
and_ Sharkskin, 
$3.95 to $5.00. 


The Style Center of the South 














WILLIAMS 
STEEL-SECTIONAL-PORTABLE GRANDSTANDS 


Any number of seats ready for 





PROMPT SHIPMENT FOR SPRING GAMES 


Write—wire for prices and details of popular time payment plan 
Pay for your stands out of Gate Receipts. 


WILLIAMS STEEL PORTABLE STANDS 
INDOOR FOLDING STANDS 
PERMANENT STADIA 


Also manufacturers of ornamental railings and stairs 


WILLIAMS IRON WORKS, INC. 


430 E. 102nd STREET 


NEW YORK 














if the aspiring swimmer starts right. 

There are so many do’s and don’t’s 
in swimming that the best method is 
to go back to the two basic laws of 
swimming which will let you figure 
out your own corrections. The first 
law is—‘the more and faster you 
push water straight behind you, the 
faster the body will go straight 
ahead.” This means that if you fail 
to finish your stroke—if you kick 
water to the sides—if your arms wob- 
ble during the pull—if your body 
twists, or if there is any other depar- 
ture from this law, you are not swim- 
ming as efficiently as possible. The 
second law is—‘the specific gravity 
of the body is usually a little less 
than 1.0, which means that it will 
float, but very low in the water.” No 
swimmer can support a large weight 
above water, and even a small weight 
quickly exhausts one, so, do not waste 
time and energy by keeping the whole 
head out of water and try to get the 
arms in as soon as possible. Then all 
muscular energy can be utilized for 
propulsion. It is incred:ble how much 
unnecessary work is done if the head 
and the body are one inch too high. 
As for arching the body hydroplane 
style, the bigger the arch the more 
water deflected downward, so, as that 
violates the first law, it is out. 

Now given the speed which will re- 
sult from hundreds and hundreds of 
short sprints (20 yards or so) let’s go 
on to endurance. If one were setting 
off on a cross country walk, he would 
not think of breathing every fifty 
yards or so, and yet most untrained 
swimmers hold their breath until they 
need another, and so until they are 
literally panting. By then, they must 
get their legs beneath them, instead of 
behind them, so they go nowhere and 
get tired doing it. So stay low in the 
water, breathe at a normal rate, in 
through the mouth and out through 
either mouth or nose, take in an ade- 
quate amount of air each time and 
you should be able to keep going in- 
definitely at a slow pace. 

Now, to keep going at a rapid pace 
for some time requires internal ef- 
ficiency and this can only be acquired 
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by work. Many boys read of the 
workouts taken by Olympic cham- 
pions and exhaust themselves beyond 
the quick recovery point. The work- 
outs should increase slowly and stead- 
ily till no nausea is ever experienced. 
This, by the way, is usually caused 
by over-eating. Always swim on an 
empty stomach. At Tech our typical 
workouts are as follows for all swim- 
mers: 

Monday 
Warm up 300 yards—2/3 speed 
Rest 20 minutes 
Kick 440 yards—3/4 speed 
Swim 600 yards—3/4 speed 
Swim 600 yards—sprint every 
Ath lap 
6. Swim fast 100 
Two 1-lap sprints. 


ee 


~l 


Tuesday 
1. Warm up 440 
2. Rest 20 minutes 
3. Swim 600 yards fast, kicking one 
lap and swimming the next 
1. Swim 500 fast, sprinting every 
fourth lap 
Swim two 100 yards two seconds 
slower than your best time 
6. Kick fast 100 yards 
Sprint 50 yards. 


wn 


“I 


Wednesday 
Warm up 440 
Rest 20 minutes 
Swim four 100 yards two to three 
seconds slower than your best time 
(resting six minutes between each 
one) 
Kick five 1-lap sprints with turns 
Two 50-yard sprints. 


Thursday 
Warm up 440 
Rest 20 minutes 
Time trial at 50 or 100 yards 
Sprint two 1-laps 
Time trial at distance to be swum 


in meet 
6. Kick sprint 100 yards 


wNP 


wo 


we wh 


Friday 


Warm up 440 
. Rest 15 minutes 
3. Time trial 100 yards 


Ne 








GENERAL SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Banners, Pennants, Flags, Felt Novelties, Plain and Fancy 
Embroidery, Chenille and Felt Letters and Emblems, Cel- 
luloid Buttons and Badges, Gold and Silver Embossing. 

New home located at 72 BROAD ST., N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


WaAlnut 5127 
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HOW IMPORTANT IS SWIMMING? 


1. Alternate kick sprint one lap and 
swim sprint one lap ten times 
5. Time trial 50 yards. 


Saturday 


1. If no meet, swim two 880’s, sprint 
every fourth of second one 


2. Kick 600 yards. 


Sunday 
Loaf. 





SWIMMING MEET 
(Continued from page 19) 


97.2); second, Bill King (Tennessee), 
95.8; third, Roy Parrish (Georgia), 
71.7; fourth, Billy Lloyd (Georgia), 
67.9; fifth, Davis Gammage (Au- 
burn), 60.9. 

Final Points Scored: Georgia Tech, 
80; Tennessee, 44; Florida, 40; Au- 
burn, 11; Georgia, 4. 











SPORTS LIBRARY 


For Coaches, Players, Officials 
and Fans — $1.00 Each. 


. Football 
By GLENN KILLINGER 


Everything from handling the ball to gen- 
eralship and strategy is covered in this prac- 
tical book. Coaches and players interested 
in improving their football knowledge will 
profit by reading this book. 


Six-Man Football 
By RAY O. DUNCAN 


Many athletic directors have discovered in 
Six-Man Football the ideal game for their 
students. The text has been prepared espe- 
cially for the coach who has had little train- 
ing in football. All fundamentals are de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


Track and Field 

By RAY CONGER 
This famous Olympic star and coach covers 
the whole scope of track and field funda- 


mentals in this volume. A valuable book 
for all coaches and track men. 


Baseball 
By DANIEL E. JESSEE 


Each position in baseball is carefully and 
clearly outlined and analyzed by the author. 
True-False questions conclude each chapter. 
A handy book for coaches and players. 
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SPECIFY 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR THE ECONOMY AND SATISFACTION | 
THAT GENUINE QUALITY ASSURES! 


C OAC H E S i Be sure your athletes ‘enjoy the comfort and health 


protection afforded by garments of ‘‘Durene”’ yarn for gym, basketball and 
‘ all other indoor physical education activities as well as for football. You 
know that the double fast absorbing and evaporating qualities of 


“Durene”’ help prevent chills, colds and muscular stiffness . . . 





remember also that ‘“‘Durene” garments save money for 
you! They wear longer, look better longer and are 
stored with no danger of loss from moth damage! 

Specify ‘‘Durene”’ for the economy and the 


satisfaction genuine quality assures! 





IN THE ARMY NOW 


the health, comfort and physical fitness of every man 
is of paramount importance. ECONOMY IS ALSO 
IMPORTANT! That is why mercerized cotton is 
specified so extensively for Army use. 


Send for free test kit— demonstrate to 
yourself the unique qualities of 
* “Durene” yarn. Address: 


DEAN HILL, President 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA «+ 470 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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TROPHY HEADQUARTERS 


Ali that the name implies—irophies smail, large, or in- 
between; trophies very plain, very ornamental, or a happy 
medium; trophies orthodox in design or striking the modern 
note; trophies in the bright mirror finish or in the soft grey ,; 
lustre; trophies for any indoor or outdoor sport, or for no | 
sport at all; trophies remarkably inexpensive, up to the 
“simply gorgeous” affairs that generous 
q budgets can afford—yet all of tham out- 
OF standing values at their respective prices. 
LS Get complete details at 
sx Trophy Headquarters. 
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Claude S. Bennett PITCHERS 


INC. 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


207 Peachtree Atlanta 
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